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EDITORIALS 


remain a number of canners who make a profit year 

after year providing cheap food for the same cus- 
tomers, the majority of canners by far are interested 
in packing the very best quality possible and in learn- 
ing how to improve that. And even though most of 
us know at least one or two firms who have success- 
fully followed the former policy, and even though 
statistics show that the mass of the people demand 
“price merchandise” rather than high quality, expen- 
sive products, we are nevertheless convinced that the 
days of the standard packer are numbered. 


The reasoning behind this line of thinking is rather 
obvious. The progress that is America does not per- 
mit the continued production of inferior merchandise. 
What is fancy today is standard, and so low priced and 
mass produced, tomorrow. There are examples of this 
all about us. The automobile is a classical example, 
and if you please, so also are canned foods. If the 
reader is in doubt let him cut a can of his fancy corn 
or peas or peaches or what not, packed 10, 15 or 20 
years ago and compare this quality with his fancy 1949 
pack. If there is no improvement shown, then the 
chances are the later financial statement suffers 
sharply by comparison. 


Drema QUALITY—Despite the fact that there still 


And so as the entire seasonal canning industry coils 
for action this week of June 19, the canner who does 
not have a definite plan to better his quality in the 
1950 pack is neither fair to himself nor to the industry. 
For the competition has been busy. Once again frozen 
foods are in the limelight, increasing production by 
laps and bounds. Many are thinking and asking 
about the long time effect on canned foods. Fresh 
foods are receiving all manner and means of govern- 
tent assistance in packaging, refrigeration, distribu- 
tion and store display. 


Dr. King, Scientific Director of the Nutrition Foun- 
lation, whose address at the N.C.A. building dedica- 
tion is reproduced in this issue, mentioned this com- 
ietition in a most heartening manner. “It is of prac- 
ical interest to note the favorable breaks that are 
levelo} ping on the side of canned foods, just when 
irozen foods and low-cost refrigeration of fresh foods 
re bringing new elements of competition into local 
ind world markets” the learned scientist remarked. 
He referred to new developments in heat penetration, 
ow temperature and low pressure engineering, radia- 
‘ion, new plastics, stabilizers and flavors and finally 
iitibioties. Yes, science is travelling at a rapid pace 
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these days. So fast, in fact, that industry is being 
hard put to keep up. Judging from past experience 
the men of science will find canners ready and willing 
to adopt new principles, new ideas and new methods 
calculated to provide the American consumer with im- 
proved quality canned foods. 


FRANK TO FRANK—The man who has done much 
to instill this spirit into the hearts of the canning fra- 
ternity was honored at the N.C.A. dedication cere- 
monies last week. A man who, himself, has done much 
the same, was selected to pass along the honor. The 
following message was delivered by the dean of the 
state and local association secretaries, Frank Shook, 
on the occasion of the unveiling of the portrait of 
Frank Gorrell, presented by the Association of State 
Secretaries: 


“Mr. Gorrell—Frank—It is with great pleasure I 
bring to you on this memorable occasion the greet- 
ings and best wishes of the Association of Canners 
State and Regional Secretaries. 


You have been a lamp to our feet and a light to 
our path—Our inspiration—Our beacon in time of 
stress and storm. 


Frank, I have stood on the side lines and seen the 
big men of our industry contact you singly and in 
groups. Every contact has resulted in these men 
getting a renewed zeal and determination to pursue 
their work on that high plane incumbent upon lead- 
ers of any industry. 


Frank, with hearty accord and with all emphasis 
at our command we say to you, ‘WELL DONE’. 


President Taylor—Secretary Campbell—In behalf 
of the Association of State and District Secretaries 
we present to you this painting. Our desire is that 


it shall be a permanent part of this splendid 
structure. 


It is more than a portrait—it is also a token of 
those ideas and ideals upon which this Association 
was founded. 


Here you see the face of a man, who when tired 
worked harder; A man who solved difficulties by 
unstinted application of his facilities—A man who 
had an awareness of coming emergencies and was 
fore trained to meet them—A man who played 
carefully. 


It is our hope that this painting will inspire you 
and those to follow to perform just as courageously 
and successfully and to play just as carefully.” 
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FREEZERS PLAN TOUR 


The Colorado Rockies, Royal Gorge, 
Yosemite Park, and The Grand Canyon 
are among the famous scenic spots in- 
cluded in a tour of the West that has 
been arranged as an exciting winter 
vacation attraction for delegates attend- 
ing the 1951 National Frozen Food In- 
dustry Convention to be held in San 
Francisco from February 27th to March 
2nd. Announcement of the tour was 
made today by Mr. E. J. Watson, Chair- 
man of the 1951 Convention Committee. 
Complete details concerning the itinerary 
of the tour and the arrangements made 
to accommodate convention delegates will 
be incorporated in a brochure to be re- 
leased at a later date. Meantime, it 
already has been announced that the 
tour will leave Chicago on Friday, Feb- 
ruary 23rd, proceed Westward through 
the Colorado Rockies and the Royal 
Gorge, arriving in San Francisco on 
Monday, February 26th. The return trip 
after the Convention will leave San 
Francisco on Saturday, March 3rd, with 
stop-offs at Yosemite Park, Los Angeles, 
and The Grand Canyon. The tour re- 
turns to Chicago on Friday, March 9th. 

Announcement of this tour was made 
early in the belief that many delegates 
planning to attend the Convention from 
the East, South, and Middle West will 
wish to take advantage of this opportun- 
ity to visit the scenic wonders of the 
West, thus combining a vacation with 
the business trip. 


The Committee already is making 
plans for an outstanding convention pro- 
gram, and everybody with an interest in 
the Frozen Food Industry will want to 
be on hand in San Francisco, February 
27th through March 2nd. 


REVISION OF FROZEN CITRUS 
CONCENTRATE GRADES 


U.S.D.A. officials have agreed to 
change three proposed Grades for 
Frozen Citrus Concentrates after re- 
chiving recommendations of an industry 
group which met in Washington on Mon- 
day, June 12, under the auspices of the 
National Association of Frozen Food 
Packers. Because of objections to the 
grades originally proposed, the N.A. 
F.F.P. called a meeting to obtain na- 
tional industry recommendations on revi- 
sions, and practically every major 
packer of frozen citrus concentrates had 
a representative present to participate 
in developing recommended grades. The 
companies represented were: American 
Fruit Growers, Birdseye-Snider Co., 
Damerel-Allison Co., Minute Maid Cor- 
poration, Pasco Packing Co., Real Gold 
Citrus Products, Snow Crop Marketers, 
and Tree Sweet Products Co. 


During the course of the meeting, in- 
dustry representatives discussed in de- 
tail most features of the proposed grades 
for Frozen Concentrated Orange Juice, 
and Frozen Concentrated Grapefruit Juice 


and Frozen Concentrated Blended Grape- 
fruit Juice and Orange Juice. A number 
of changes in the proposed grades were 
belived necessary to insure their work- 
ability for packers in all producing 
areas. U.S.D.A. representatives pres- 
ent gave sympathetic attention to these 
recommendations and assured the indus- 
try group that the necessary changes 
would be written into the grades. 


TECHNICAL CONTROLS 
IMPORTANT IN DEVELOPMENT 
OF FROZEN CITRUS 


The startling development of the 
frozen citrus concentrate business has 
been largely due to the use of technical 
controls, Harold J. Humphrey, director 
of research for the Birds Eye-Snider 
Division of General Foods Corporation, 
declared last week. 


Speaking on “Technical Control in the 
Frozen Food Industry” before the Cen- 
tral Atlantic States Association of Food 
and Drug Officials, at Atlantic City, he 
said that last year 917,000,000 pounds of 
frozen fruits and vegetables were pro- 
duced and that this year almost 800,000,- 
000 pounds of frozen single strength cit- 
rus juice alone will probably be produced. 


The fruit, according to Mr. Humphrey, 
is carefully selected as to variety and 
sugar and acid content, each of which 
contributes materially to a saitsfactory 
flavor. 


As an indication of the extreme care 
that is exercised in producing these con- 
centrates, Mr. Humphrey revealed that 
not only are tests for sugar and acidity 
made at the fruit groves, but also at the 
processing plants. Sorting, washing and 
re-washing are under technical control, 
he said. The juice is extracted mechan- 
ically and also carefully controlled, he 
added, with a continuous check made on 
sugar, acidity and vitamin content of the 
finished concentrate. Daily bacteriolog- 
ical counts are also made, he said. 


Mr. Humphrey empasized the import- 
ance of bacteriological surveys in any 
food processing plant. He said that they 
serve to identify that part of the pro- 
cessing line where contamination may 
occur, and should be made frequently. 
In Birds Eye plants, he said, these bac- 
terial counts are a daily control measure. 

“The frozen food industry operates its 
plants under high standards of plant 
sanitation,” said Mr. Humphrey. “Over 
a period of years it has developed and is 
constantly trying to improve its plant 
sanitation practices.” 


Mr. Humphrey described the many 
control steps that enter into the produc- 
tion of a Birds Eye quick frozen product. 
For example, for peas the steps include: 


1. Locating the best area for produc- 
ing the crop with consideration given to 
temperature, humidity, rainfall, soil tem- 
peratures, soil moisture, sunlight and 
irrigation. 
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2. Seed growing tests to determine 
yield, plant vigor, trueness of type, im- 
purities, tenderness and general adapta- 
tion. 


8. Evaluation of new varieties devel- 
oped by seed companies or state and fed- 
eral experiment stations. Each year 
about 150 new varieties are examined 
critically in Birds Eye trial grounds in 
different sections of the country. In ad- 
dition, Birds Eye, through plant breed. 
ing, is developing its own varieties. 


4. Soil tests to determine proper fer- 
tilizer. 


5. Examination of samples subjected 
to long-time storage. Birds Eye recently 
examined a sample of peas produced in 
1932 and kept in cold storage since. Al- 
though 17 years old, the peas were edible 
and wholesome, Mr. Humphrey reported. 


MECHANICAL DOUBLE ENTRY 
BOOKKEEPING 


A nation-wide plan for bringing busi- 
ness machine methods within the finan- 
cial range of small businessmen has been 
started by a comparatively obscure ex- 
county comptroller from Phoenix, Ari- 
zona, and is now in operation, or about 
to be launched, in sixteen states. 


The founder of the patented process, 
known as the “Exacto-matic System” is 
Joe L. Schmitt, Jr., one-time barnstorm- 
ing pilot. Using punched-card account- 
ing equipment supplied by Remington 
Rand Inc., he has developed an ingenious 
method of double-entry bookkeeping by 
machine methods which cuts accounting 
costs in half and reduces time to one- 
fifth of the manual method of accounting. 


The system, developed after years of 
experimenting, reduces accounting to re- 
cording daily entries on a special form 
supplied by Mr. Schmitt’s centralized 
bureau. This data is converted to double- 
entry bookkeeping on a _punched-card 
system. 


The job can be done for a small busi- 
nessman for as low as $21.50 a month— 
less than the wages of a part-time book- 
keeper. The monthly accounting can be 
completed and returned to the business- 
man within ten days of closing his books 
for the month. 


Schmitt plans to establish one of his 
central bureaus in every state in the 
union. He now has franchises in opera- 
tion, or ready to go into operation when 
the Remington Rand equipment is in- 
stalled, in sixteen states. He hopes ulti- 
mately to set up the system in 380 cities. 


His clients range from vegetable stands 
and lunch-counters to insurance com- 
panies and banks. He started in Arizona 
and has now spread to New York, Pent 
sylvania, Texas, Oklahoma, Missour! 
Kansas, Florida, Nebraska, Colorado and 
California, with five more states ready to 
go into operation within the next few 
months. 
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Anyone with normal imagination, 
whether an executive, a scientist or a 
layman, feels a sense of adventure when 
visiting a research laboratory. 
Today we are privileged to extend con- 
gratulations to the National Canners 
Association, not only on the basis of 
experience in seeing science at work in 
other organizations, but specifically on 
the basis of your own great record 
through 43 years. 


Hence, this new laboratory is not an 
accident or actually a financial risk. 
Instead, it represents American initia- 
tive at work for the common good, and, 
interms of management, it is entitled to 
be classed as “a conservative investment 
of risk capital.” 


One is reminded of Chief Justice 
Oliver Wendell Holmes’ account of his 
accident when driving along the country- 
side. An essential part of the harness 
had broken, but he could not see how to 
fx it. A colored farm lad happened to 
come along and when asked whether he 
could see how to repair it, promptly fixed 
the break and turned to go, when Justice 
Holmes said, “Well, you’re a bright boy! 
How did you learn to fix the harness like 
that?” The boy grinned for a moment 
and replied, “Well, I guess some folks is 
just smarter than others.” 


It is a great accomplishment to have 
made available to the world an attrac- 
live, safe, reasonably stable and low cost 
‘upply of foods in great variety. But it 
‘Sa vastly more difficult challenge and a 
Nore valuable contribution to furnish in 
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Research--With Adventure and Security 


By DR. CHARLES GLEN KING 


Scientific Director of The Nutrition 

Foundation, Inc., New York, N. Y., 

Speaker at Ceremonies Dedicating the 

Canning Industry’s New Million-Dollar 

Research Center of the National Canners 

Association, Washington, D. C., Thurs- 
day Afternoon, June 8, 1950. 


such foods, all the body’s requirements 
for vigorous health. Leaders in the can- 
ned foods industry merit commendation 
for the thoroughness and vigor with 
which they have tackled the problem of 
bringing the science of nutrition to the 
consumer’s dinner table. 


As the first national trade association 
to establish a laboratory for its research 
and technical service problems, the Na- 
tional Canners Association has pioneered 
in food technological research; its his- 
tory is built around its laboratory work; 
and many of the present-day techniques 
in the canning of fruits, vegetables, fish 
and other products originated from your 
own investigations. 


Your laboratories, in cooperation with 
member firms, took canning methods out 
of the trial and error stage into reliable, 
standardized procedures. This new 
structure will strengthen your efforts to 
keep them so, and to blaze new trails for 
improvements in the future. 


CITES JOINT NUTRITION STUDIES 


It is a pleasure to comment specifically 
on the project devoted to a study of the 


Eugene A. Hildreth, President of the 
Canning Machinery & Supplies Associa- 
tion and Manager of Market Develop- 
ment of the Owens-Illinois Glass Com- 
pany, congratulating the National Can- 
ners Association on the occasion of the 
dedication of their new Washington 
headquarters and laboratories said that 
he was not in fact Gene Hildreth but 
spokesman for the suppliers who have 
been directly a part of the canning in- 
dustry for over 50 years. Immediate past 
president, Johnny McGovern who acted 
as master of ceremonies at the dedication 
is seen on Mr. Hildreth’s left. On his 
right is Dr. Charles Glen King director 
of the Nutrition Foundation, who deliv- 
ered the inspiring address below. 


nutritive value of canned foods carried 
out jointly by your own group and the 
Can Manufacturers Institute. The Amer- 
ican public owes you a distinct debt of 
gratitude for these extensive investiga- 
tions conducted since the beginning of 
World War II. 


The results of the research conducted 
by canners and can manufacturers not 
only provide the consuming public with 
a reliable body of data on the caloric, 
vitamin and mineral content of major 
canned food items, but also provide guid- 
ance and stimulating reference points 
for future improvements in canning 
technology. 


The information revealed in the nutri- 
tion research allows a housewife or a 
professional dietitian to know within 
useful or practical limits just what vita- 
mins, mineral and caloric values are sup- 
plied, when canned foods are served. 


From this research into the nutritive 
values of canned foods, it is safe to say 
that the public has obtained more dietary 
information on canned foods than exists 
for any other class of processed or pack- 
aged foods. 


Contrary to the view held by some, 
that food values are only affected ad- 
versely by canning, it is a fact that the 
quality control practices in commercial 
canneries today turn each can into a 
miniature pressure cooker which protects 
food values to a remarkable degree. Only 
by careful processing, however, is it pos- 
sible to sterilize foods with a high reten- 
tion of nutritive quality. 
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Much home cooking, in contrast, is less 
standardized, and unless carefully con- 
ducted, may result in excessive destruc- 
tion of vitamins through over-heating 
and also in needless loss of both minerals 
and vitamins in discarded cooking-water. 


SCIENCE POINTS TO FUTURE 
DEVELOPMENTS 


If scientists are alert to progress in 
other laboratories, and sensitive to the 
implications from related fields, they 
serve as minute-men to their company 
executives. As members of a team, to- 
gether with production and sales person- 
nel, their voice clearly merits a place 
at the council table where policies are 
charted for facing into the future. 

To cite a few specific examples, food 
technologists are faced with: 

(a) Rapid progress in identifying new 
vitamins almost each year, that are 
essential to human health but subject to 
varying losses during processing. They 
demand new points of view and new 
methods of measurement both in raw 
materials and in finished products; 

(b) Increased evidence of the role of 
trace elements, either in protecting or 
injuring human health; 

(c) New agricultural control chemi- 
cals that vary over an unknown range in 
stability, toxicity and flavor effects; 

(d) Revolutionary developments in 
low temperature and low pressure en- 
gineering; 

(e) Availability on a commercial scale 
of almost infinite varieties and intensi- 
ties of radiations that will sterilize 
foods; 

{f) New plastics, stabilizers and fla- 


vors, all hand-tailored by chemists in an- — 


other laboratory, to accomplish a spe- 
cific end, but which introduce unknown 
features that the canner must study and 
weigh for his own protection; and 

(g) Now, antibiotics are rapping on 
the door with cards of introduction that 
call for a respectful hearing. 


It is of practical interest to note the 
favorable breaks that are developing on 
the side of canned foods, just when 
frozen foods and low-cost refrigeration 
of fresh foods are bringing new elements 
of competition into local and world mar- 
kets. All of these trends, one should 
note, are in the public interest, irrespec- 
tive of whether one is thinking in terms 
of economics, better health, or sheer en- 
joyment of eating. From this point of 
view, there is something poetic in the 
sudden development of vacuum concen- 
trated, frozen canned orange juice. And 
note that this new product is one whose 
delicacy of flavor and nutritive quality 
had _ baffled the food industry for 
centuries. 


The National Canners Association was 
one of the earliest supporters of the Fed- 
eral Food and Drug Act and, I am 
assured, has been one of the most con- 
sistent advocates of its enforcement. The 
canning industry is, on the whole, far- 
sighted and strong in its support of 
the measure, 


It is consistent with this attitude of 
canners that your new Association re- 
search activities will continue to include 
such projects as improvement in pro- 
cesses, cooperation in the development of 
food standards for the protection of the 
consumer, more efficient methods of plant 
sanitation, and solution of technical 
problems essential to the protection of 
nutritive quality. 

Americans of the present generation 
have fought through two World Wars 
and obviously face a continuing risk of a 
third outbreak. The issues in each in- 
stance have stemmed from our ideals of 
personal freedom and our sense of public 
trust as citizens in a democratic society. 
The great issues before us have been, 
therefore, both external and internal. 

Since World War I, our standards of 
living have risen at a remarkable pace, 
as a result of scientific research. Almost 
everyone is aware of the great advances 
in agriculture, in public health, in indus- 
try and even in education and recreation, 
that have grown directly from a nation- 
wide emphasis upon exploratory and ap- 
plied research, as it pertains to our use 
of food. 

Each new discovery in the science of 
foods becomes a building stone in our 
own national structure and in our build- 
ing of a world-wide social structure in 
which war can ultimately vanish. 


RESEARCH IS SOUND BUSINESS 
INVESTMENT 


Support of basic and applied research 
by government agencies has grown in 
parallel with the success and expansion 
of research, by industry. It is natural 
and desirable, however, that our univer- 
sity graduate schools should have the 
major responsibility in exploratory re- 
search, because that is the area where 
basic principles and exploration into new 
ranges of knowledge should be dominant 
in training young scientists. 

But since industry shares with the 
public in deriving great advantage from 
the research and training within the uni- 
versities, support of such work also rep- 
resents a good and valid business invest- 
ment. A further gain of great signifi- 
cance to the social order, results from 
the degree of freedom that industry can 
give the universities in not leaving them 
wholly dependent upon political agencies 
for their survival. Most executives, 
stockholders and employees in industry 
have a sincere and appreciative interest 
in protecting universities from full poli- 
tical control. I should like to emphasize 
that many of our leaders within govern- 
ment agencies and within the universi- 
ties share heartily in this viewpoint. It 
is not a question of all or none, but a 
matter of balance. 


In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, it seems 
fitting to the occasion to assure you that 
those of us who are intimately acquainted 
with the character of your scientific re- 
search have come to respect your labora- 
tory findings as scientifically sound and 


thorough . . . reliable as to fact and 
interpretation . , worthy of respect 
and trust. 


_ RETAILER PROTECTION AND THE 
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NCA Board of 
Directors Meet 


The annual spring meeting of the Na. 
tional Canners Association Board of 
Directors held at Washington, D. C,, 
June 7th, just one day prior to the dedi- 
cation of the new administrative head- 
quarters and laboratory building, was 
called to order in the main conference 
room of the new building where it com- 
pleted the morning session. Luncheon 
and afternoon sessions were held at the 
Shoreham Hotel. 

As was to be expected, a good part of 
the deliberations had to do with the new 
building. Chairman, W. F. Deitrich of 
the buildings committee received author- 
ity for his committee to complete its 
work and make the necessary payments 
and for the Western sub-committee 
authorization to hire architects, contrac- 
tors and sub-contractors for the west 
coast building in Berkeley. 

Harold J. Humphrey, Chairman of the 
Eastern building sub-committee, made 
his final report and pointed out that the 
job had been completed at a figure below 
the original estimated cost. H. E. Gray, 
Western building sub-committee Chair- 
man, reported that invitations to bid 
were issued on June 8 for the Western 
laboratory and it was hoped that that 
building would be completed by next 
spring. Mr. Gray invited the board to 
hold its annual spring meeting there in 
1951, in connection with dedication cere- 
monies of that building. 

Other actions of the Board included the 
acceptance of the recommendation of the 
Administrative Council that there would 
be no change in the 1950 budget; ap- 
proved the report of the Labeling Com 
mittee by Mr. Frank Gerber reaffirming 
the association’s position on labeling, 
authorizing that committee to continue 
its program of support for label terms 
that can be supported by objective test 
and to proceed with development of label 
language informative to the consumer; 
heard a report by Association Counsel ad- 
vising how the New York City nuisance 
business tax had been defeated mainly 
through the efforts of the Association of 
New York State Canners and particu- 
larly its executive secretary, William H. 
Sherman. The Board was also advised 
of a similar tax in Philadelphia and it is 
expected that Secretary, Free and his 
associates will perform with much the 
same success as the neighboring state’s 
association. 


N.C.A. CLAIMS DIVISION 


The Board heard a report from Claims 
Division director, Forrest Heaton on the 
recent request by one of the leading chail 
stores (Jewel Foods Company, not mel 
tioned by name) for packer protection 
suits brought by a consumer against the 
chain involving alleged illness or injuty 


(Continued on Page 20) 
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YOUNG GUARD BANQUET ON 
MONDAY NITE 


The powers that be have gotten to- 
gether and decided to hold the annual 
banquet and entertainment for the 
Young Guard Society on Monday nite, 
February 19. This biggest affair of the 
National Convention which long had 
been held on Monday night in recent 
years due to exisiting circumstances had 
to be held on other evenings. Eddie 
Woelper and his entertainment commit- 
teemen have already begun negotiations 
for entertainment features and promise 
that it will surpass any entertainment of 
past. The hotel at which the banquet 
will be held will be decided at a later 
date. 


LODI BUYS CONDENSERY 
BUILDING 


Dr. T. O. Goeres, President of the 
Lodi (Wis.) Canning Company, has an- 
nounced the purchase of the Nestle’s 
Milk condensery building just across the 
railroad tracks from the cannery. The 
two story brick building is 324 feet long 
on the west side, 282 feet long on the 
East side, and 95 feet wide. It was oper- 
ated by Nestle’s until 1948 and until this 
spring was used only as a milk receiving 
station. The canning company is at 
present using the building for storage, 
but it is expected that operations will be 
expanded into the new building before 
the 1951 packing season. Dr. Goeres son, 
Ted, is Superintendent of the canning 
firm. 


ONTARIO PROCESSORS SCHOOL 


Beginning July 18, the Canned Foods 
Association of Ontario and the Canadian 
Food Processors Association will jointly 
sponsor a ten-day school for analyists 
to be held at Ontario Agricultural 
College. 


MEAT CANNER LEASES 
SUPPIGER PLANT 


To expand its canned meat operations, 
the Frey Packing Company, St. Louis, 
Missouri, has negotiated a long term 
lease with option to buy the two story 
factory of the G. S. Suppiger Company 
at Belleville, Illinois. Operations are ex- 
pected to begin within 60 days under the 
Management of J. L. Williams who has 
had extensive experience in the canning 
of meats. The company will back up its 
canned meat line with an aggressive sales 
merchandising and advertising program. 
The Suppiger Company with headquar- 
ters at St. Louis also operates a plant 
at Collinsville, Illinois and will handle 
tomatoes grown for the Belleville plant 
at Collinsville. 
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NEWS AND PERSONALS 


KRAUT PACKERS TO MEET 


The annual meeting and golf tourna- 
ment of the National Kraut Packers 
Association will be held July 11 and 12 
at Sandusky, Ohio. The meeting will 
be held at the Hotel Reiger on July 12 
while the golf tournament will be held at 
Plumbrook Country Club on the day pre- 
ceeding. Secretary Roy Irons, who main- 
tains offces at Clyde, Ohio, would like 
to know how many will attend the golf 
luncheon and dinner on July 11. Room 
reservations should be made direct with 
Carl Kromer of the Hotel Reiger, who 
should be advised that you will attend 
the National Kraut Packers Association 
meeting. 


WINEBRENNER APPOINTS 
BROKER 


D. E. Winebrenner Company, Han- 
over, Pennsylvania, packers of Dewco 
and Dutch Treat brands of canned foods 
have appointed James A. Weaver Com- 
pany to represent them in the greater 
Philadelphia market. John O. Leutner 
will be resident representative. The 
Weaver Company has its headquarters 
in Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


RECIPE CONTEST WINNER 


Chef Henry Bausback, St. Louis, Mis- 
souri comes up as winner of the magic 
onions national recipe contest which 
closed on March 31 and which was co- 
sponsored by Basic Vegetable Products, 
Inc. of Vacaville, California, packers of 
magic onions and the H. J. Heinz Com- 
pany of Pittsburgh, exclusive distribu- 
tors of the product. Chef Bausback is 
instructing chef and inspector for the 
Missouri-Pacific Lines dining car depart- 
ment. He was awarded a $1,000 matur- 
ity value U. S. Bond for his recipe for 
“Magic Onion Pie”. 150 other contes- 
tants were also awarded prizes. 


SAN JUAN LEASES PLANT 


Officials of the San Juan Island Can- 
nery at Mt. Vernon, Washington, re- 
cently burned, have leased the McMillan 
Canning Company plant at LaConner, 
Washington where packing operations 
will be carried on this season. 


DEWEY & ALMY DIVIDEND 


Directors of the Dewey & Almy Chemi- 
cal Company met in Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts early this month and declared 
a dividend of 40 cents per share on com- 
mon stock payable June 20 to holders 
on record June 12. Dividends declared 
this year total 65 cents as against 35 
cents for the same period in 1949, 


HUNT PROMOTES 


Fred Shobe, who began his career with 
Hunt Foods as a salesman in the Los 
Angeles area and was later advanced to 
sales supervisor, has been appointed 
assistant to Chris Tolle, Sales Manager 
of the Philadelphia division. 

Jim Groom who also began with Hunt 
as a salesman in the Los Angeles divi- 
sion later promoted to sales supervisor 
and tranferred to the Philadelphia office 
when the company began its expansion 
program, has been made Mid-Western 
sales manager and will make his head- 
quarters in Chicago. 


OPENS NEW OFFICE 


Gouley Burcham Company, food brok- 
ers of Los Angeles with offices also in 
Phoenix and Tucson, Arizona, E] Paso, 
Texas, and Albuquerque, New Mexico, 
has opened an office in San Diego under 
the management of S. C. (Chic) Roehm 
who has been associated with the com- 
pany for several years and has for some 
time been covering San Diego and adja- 
cent territory. The new office will be 
located in the Lyon Van and Storage 
Warehouse on Pacific Highway. 


SOLD AT AUCTION 


The Douglas County Canning Com- 
pany plant at Tuscola, Illinois, consist- 
ing of a factory building, a residence and 
a 10 acre tract of land were sold at 
auction in a sheriff’s sale early this 
month. 


POULTRY PACK 


The quantity of poultry canned or 
used in canning during April totaled 
10,715,000 pounds, 15 percent above the 
quantity canned during April last year 
but 9 percent below the 1944-48 April 
average. 

Poultry certified under Federal Inspec- 
tion during April totaled 23,436,000 
pounds. Of this quantity, 10,452,000 
pounds were for canning and 12,984,000 
pounds were eviscerated for sale. Dur- 
ing April last year 17,661,000 pounds 
were certified under inspection, of which 
8,864,000 pounds were for canning and 
8,797,000 pounds were eviscerated for 
sale. 


DRIED FRUIT EXPORT PROGRAM 


The Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture has announced the extension 
of the period for making sales under the 
Dried Fruit Export Program from June 
30 to August 31, 1950. This action was 
taken to permit uninterrupted export 
business throughout the 1949-50 market- 
ing season. 
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GRANDPA CAMPBELL 


Carlos Campbell, N.C.A. Secretary, 
was handing out the cigars last week at 
the dedication ceremonies. On Friday 
evening, June 9, Mrs. Beverly Campbell, 
wife of Mr. and Mrs. Carlos Campbell’s 
son, presented them with their first 
grandchild. Despite the distraction of 
the many committee meetings, the Board 
of Directors meeting, and dedication 
ceremonies, and the annual cocktail 
party for the Board of Directors, held at 
Campbell House in Arlington, Mr. and 
Mrs. Campbell apparently remained calm 
and collected. Mother and child doing 
well, thank. you. 


49’ERS PLAN FOR CONVENTION 


The 49’ers were very much in evidence 
at the recent N.C.A. dedication cere- 
monies in Washington. President John 
Dingee called his Board of Directors to- 
gether to discuss plans for the 1951 Con- 
vention. A limited number of nominees 
were considered for membership. Con- 
sideration was given to a new slate of 
officers which will be installed this com- 
ing year. 


N.C.A. STATISTICAL BULLETINS 
PUBLISHED 


Canned Food Pack Statistics for 1949, 
part one for vegetables, and part two for 
fruits, were issued during the week by 
Mrs. Ula Vickers, Acting Head of the 
National Canners Association’s Division 
of Statistics. 

Packs of various fruits, fruit juices 
and vegetables are listed by State and 
can size from 1945 to 1949, while total 
pack figures, basis 2’s for vegetables and 
in actual cases for fruits, are given for 
many years back. The packs of vege- 
tables are also listed in actual cases by 
State from 1945 to 1949. 


SEASONING CATALOG 


Basic Food Materials, Inc., Vermillion, 
Ohio, recently brought out its latest cata- 
log for the canning trade. The new, 
plastic-bound, two-color catalog lists and 
describes the company’s complete line of 
seasonings, special ingredients, and fla- 
vor products. The first section, titled 
“Timely Tips for Vegetables Canners” 
provides data on Basic Food Materials’ 
new products, and product improvement 
ideas. The catalog also includes infor- 
mation on the company’s Formula and 
Laboratory Service. 


HEADS A & P 


John A. Hartford, chairman of the 
board of Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea 
Co. of New Jersey, this week announced 
that Ralph W. Burger, long identified 
with the Hartfords in the food chain 
operation, has been elected president of 
the company. 
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WEST COAST NOTES 


LIQUID SUGAR FACILITIES 
INCREASED 


California canners of fruits are inter- 
ested in the announcement of the Cali- 
fornia and Hawaiian Sugar Refining 
Corp. of completion of one new tank for 
the storage of liquid sugar at the refin- 
ery at Crockett, California, and the ex- 
pected completion of another by July 1. 
Total storage capacity for liquid sugar 
at Crockett will then be 2,400,000 gallons 
or the equivalent of 8800 tons of dry 
granulated sugar. It is estimated that 
there is an overall saving of about $5.00 
a ton for liquid, compared with bagged 
sugar and that California canners are 
already saving about $320,000 annually 
by its use, although but few have ade- 
quate facilities for storing it. 

One of the most serious problems to 
be met in the use of liquid sugar is to 
supply the demand that comes in August 
when the peach canning period is at its 
height. This has led to the building of 
large tanks and to improvements in the 
storage facilities of canners. 


WESTERN PACKAGING SHOW 
SCHEDULED 


The third annual Western Packaging 
and Materials Handling Exposition will 
be held at the Civic Auditorium, San 
Francisco, California, August 16 to 18. 
Nine prominent speakers will be fea- 
tured, with “Quality Protection” the 
theme of the conference. 


McALLISTER ON 
CAL-PAK BOARD 


Elliot McAllister, president of the 
Bank of California, San Francisco, has 
been elected a member of the board of 
directors of the California Packing 
Corporation. 


PERMISSION TO SELL 
RIVERBANK CANNERY 


Federal Judge Dal M. Lemmon has 
issued a court order permitting the sale 
of the Riverbank Cannery near Modesto, 
California to Peter Morici, of Brooklyn, 
N. Y. for $650,000. Permission to sell 
was asked by Frank Falk, court-ap- 
pointed trustee. The cannery is valued 
at more than $1,000,000 and has been 
in financial difficulties since 1948. 


CANNED FOODS DISPLAYED 


Canned foods, largely of the luxury 
type, were displayed in variety in the 
third annual World Trade Fair held at 
San Francisco, California, the last week 
in May. The showing attracted both im- 
porters and housewives. The show is 
said to be the only one of its kind in the 
United States. 
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DISTRIBUTORS 
NOTES 


ATTEND PARIS SESSIONS 


Don Parsons, executive director of the 
Super Market Institute, sailed during 
the past week for Europe to attend the 
first international congress of food dis- 
tribution in Paris. 


Also among the prominent American 
food men who will be at the Paris ses- 
sions are Lansing P. Shield, president of 
the Grand Union Co., New York; Jac 
Lehrman, president of the Giant Food 
Shopping Centers, Washington, D. C.; 
Myer B. Marcus, vice-president of the 
Food Fair Stores, Philadelphia; Lou 
Stein, of Food Fair Stores, Inc., Jersey 
City; Fred and Henrik Meijer, of 
Meijer’s Super Markets, Inc., Greenville, 
Michigan; Milton E. Sandell, president 
of the Banner Tea Co., Burlington, Iowa; 
Bud Marques, of Consumers, Inc., of 
Tucson, Arizona; Roy Furr, of Furr’s 
Super Markets, Inc., Lubbock, Texas; 
Hess Kline, Philadelphia; Carl Vassalo, 
of the Albany Public Markets, Inc., Al- 
bany, N. Y., and Peter D. Cornell, of 
Cornell Market & Grocery, Rochester, 
New York. 

At the Paris meetings as representa- 
tives of the wholesale grocery industry 
in this country will be William L. Her- 
scher, of Charleston, West Virginia, and 
Francis L. Whitmarsh, Jr., of Francis 
H. Leggett & Co., New York. 


JOBBERS TO DINE 


Greater New York Wholesale Grocers’ 
Association, Inc., will hold its 51st anni- 
versary dinner-dance at the Waldorf- 
Astoria’s Starlight Roof on April 14, 
1951, it was announced this week. 


CANNER VISITS N. Y. 


A. Reed Hayes, of the Mifflin County 
Packing Co., of Reedsville, Pa., was 
visiting the New York trade during the 
past week, making his headquarters with 
his broker, Alden Smith. 


BUYS INTEREST 


Claude Acierno has purchased the in- 
terest of Ralph Acierno in the business 
of Acierno Bros., Brooklyn, N. Y., can- 
ners of Italian food specialties. 


ENLARGES STAFF 


Hotaling-Stefanik Co., Buffalo food 
brokers, announce that Melvin Newcomb 
and John N. Sherlock, both well known 
in Buffalo trade circles, have joined their 
sales staff. 
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WHY pay, and pay, 
and pay— 


through use of ordinary canning equipment ? 


LANGSENKAMP 


equipment pays its own way in producing high- 
er quality product at lower productien costs! 


LANGSENKAMP HOT WATER SCALDER J 
n Assures uniform and No S 303 
f WN time reducing scald- 
i ti ts. 


A cally heated to any 
desired temper- 


e ‘hee ature; heat main- 
tained to within one 


y degree by automatic 


of temperature con- 
space. Savessteam, 


reduces initial heat- 


. ing time. Conveyor can be raised out of hot water -- elimin- | 
: ates the breaking down of tomatoes. LU 


Cold spots eliminated; seed cells remain firm. Increases peeling 
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+ efficiency 40%. These units actually pay for themselves! Z 
E-Z With an eye on tomorrow's retail trends 7 
of on eualars wise packers are more and more turning j 
™ AND EFFICIENCY rg" to these increasingly popular sizes .. . Z 
” Langsenkamp Indiana mary and to Burt for the right case packer. Z 
ry E-Z adjust pulpers are Z 
noted for their instant Z 
er- ZG 
adjustment feature. A Y 
nd quick turn of an adjust- Y 
cis ing wheel, while ma- U 
chine is in operation, Y 
moves paddles close to Z 
screen - obtains all the J 
juice of No. 1 tom- Z 
atoes. With No.2 tom- Y 
atoes, moving paddles from the screen discharge green portion Z 
ars’ the size of half-dollar - eliminates mold to a certain extent. Con- yj 
ini- tinuous variable control of the pulping process. Combination Y 
wrf- hood and underpan made of one piece stainless steel, eliminat- Z 
Z 
14 ing air. Z 
; E-Z adjust OE are made in two sizes; capacities 25-50 tons Z 
per hour and 12-25 tons per hour. Motorized with 10 and 7} hp. Z 
Noted for tremendous capacity—higher quality. y 
EVERYTHING FOR THE CANNER j 
Kook-More-Koils, Assembled into Stainless Steel Burt Model PCE Case Packer ZY 
inty Cooking Tanks— 
E-Z Adjust Pulpers - Hot Water Scalders - Manglers - Hot Y 
a Break Units - Finishers - Strainers - Chili Sauce Machines - Cuts labor costs 1/3. New drop shelf Z 
ith Laboratory Pulpers - Juice Extractors - Filler Bowl Heaters - type of separator. Cases filled while in J 
wl Boiler Return Systems - Stainless Steel - Stickle Pop- Z 
Valve Traps - Coring and Peeling Knives. — Jacketed weld- horizontal position. Eliminates denting Y 
ed kettles in copper, stainless steel, nickel and monel metal— . ——_ 
Burgee Automatic can opener and rinser - complete line of can- and label scars. Higher ; 

ning accessories. production, lower operating 

Write for catalog No. 48 today, or for specific information blad kni 
» in- on any LANGSENKAMP product. costs. No blades, knives or 


ness fingers. A 


can- 


| BURT 
comb 227-235 East South Street, INDIANAPOLIS 25, INDIANA MACHINE COMPANY PACKERS) 


Have You Tried The Langsenkamp Superior Stainless Steel Sponge ? 401 E. Oliver Street, BALTIMORE 2, MD. 
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PEA APHIDS AN UNCERTAIN 
THREAT 


The pea aphid is the most important 
insect pest with which pea growers 
have to contend, but fortunately it is 
extremely sensitive to the weather and 
therefore not always a serious threat to 
the pea crop, explain entomologists at 
the Experiment Station at Geneva, N. Y. 

Moderatly dry and warm weather dur- 
ing May and early June favors pea 
aphids. Cool, moist weather, on the other 
hand, results in the development of fungi 
and disease organisms which destroy the 
aphids or at least reduce their numbers 
sufficiently to check serious losses. 

There is no way of predicting very far 
in advance how serious this pest may 
become and growers must be on the 
alert in case the natural checks fail to 
operate.” 


A one percent rotenone dust, contain- 
ing two to three percent lubricating oil 
(S.A.E. 10) and diluted with tale or 
pyrophyllite, gives the best protection 
against pea aphid if applied before the 
pest becomes too abundant. With ground 
dusting equipment applications are made 
at the rate of 40 pounds to the acre and 
with aerial equipment at the rate of 50 
pounds to the acre. 


BEWARE OF THE PEA WEEVIL 


Pea growers and processors alike are 
on the alert for the presence of adult 
weevils in pea fields as the vines come 
into bloom. 


Small, round, black beetles with flecks 
of white on the back, they spend the win- 
ter under rough bark, in hedge rows, 
stone fences, lumber piles, trash piles, 
and similar places. They feed only on 
peas and may fly two or three miles to find 
a pea field, explain the entomologists at 
the Experiment Station at Geneva. The 
beetles feed on the flowers and begin lay- 
ing their slender, orange-colored eggs on 
the pods as they begin to set. 

The eggs hatch in six to ten days, and 
the young grubs burrow directly into the 
peas, leaving a minute, slightly discolored 
hole. These are commonly known as 
“stung” peas. If left in the field, the 
weevils reach maturity in about two 
months and leave the peas to find hiber- 
nating quarters, as there is only one 
brood each year. 

Sanitary measures play an important 
part in controlling the pea weevil, ac- 
cording to the Station entomologists. 
Plowing under refuse in pea fields or 
plowing fields that for any reason are 
not cut before the first of August will go 
a long way toward destroying the imma- 
ture stages of the weevil and reducing 
materially the number of hibernating 
beetles. Discing is not as effective as 
plowing in the case of the pea weevil. 
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AGRICULTURE 


Other control measures recommended 
by the Station workers where weevils are 
known to be present include the applica- 
tion of a one percent rotenone dust con- 
taining two to three percent lubricating 
oil (S.A.E. 10) with a standard diluent. 
The dust is applied at the rate of 40 
pounds to the acre with ground equip- 
ment or 50 pounds with aerial equip- 
ment. Up to three applications may be 
necessary and treatments are begun 
when one weevil is found for each 50 
sweeps of a standard sweeping net in 
the pea field. 


HEAVY SEEDING FOR 
SMALL BEETS 

A greater proportion of more profit- 
able small-sized beets has been obtained 
by stepping up the seeding rate in tests 
made by the Experiment Station at 
Geneva. 

Applying 500 pounds of common salt 
to the acre in addition to generous appli- 
cations of a 5-10-10 fertilizer or its 
equivalent also gave excellent results 
with the higher rates of seeding used in 
the Station experiments, says Prof. C. 
B. Sayre. 

“Where the pricing system for beets 
is on a graded basis rather than a flat 
rate per ton, small-sized beets usually 
bring attractive returns while the re- 
turns from large-sized beets is discour- 
agingly low,” he continues. “Our experi- 
ments were designed to test methods for 
increasing the proportion of small-sized 
beets and also for maintaining profitable 
yields by the use of fertilizers and addi- 
tional sodium.” 


Increasing the rate of seeding from 9.8 
pounds to the acre to 15.6 pounds did not 
affect the total tonnage of beets, but the 
higher rate did significantly and profit- 
ably increase the proportion of the more 
valuable small-sized beets. The higher 
rate of seeding increased the acre yield 
of small beets (1 to 1% inches in diam- 
eter) by three fourths ton one season 
and by four tenths ton the second season 
over the lower rate of seeding. 

Beets grown on western New York 
soils have been found to benefit materi- 
ally from added sodium. Five hundred 
pounds of common salt has proved as 
effective as 1,000 pounds. In addition to 
increasing yields,‘ sodium improves the 
color and flavor of beet leaves. It also 
makes the leaves stronger and more 
erect, thus making them much better 
adapted to machine harvesting. 


SYSTEMIC INSECTICIDES 
NOT FOR SALE 


Pending further research, and in the 
interests of affording the fullest possible 
protection to farmers and the general 
public, manufacturers of agricultural 
chemicals are not now selling systemic 
insecticides, according to Lea S. Hitch- 
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ner, Executive Secretary of the National 
Agricultural Chemicals Association. 

Plants treated with a systemic insec- 
ticide absorb the chemical and become 
toxie to certain insects including aphids 
and mites for varying periods of time. 

While systemic insecticides may some 
day contribute to the increased efficiency 
of agricultural production, research has 
not progressed sufficiently to-date to 
warrant their sale, and consequently In- 
dustry has so such products on the mar- 
ket at this time. 

These materials are being studied by 
several insecticide producers, the U. §. 
Department of Agriculture, and a num- 
ber of Agricultural Colleges and Experi- 
ment Stations. Detailed investigations 
will be continued by the Industry, before 
considering the sale of these materials. 


NEW INSECTICIDE FOUND IN 
ROOTS OF COMMON WEED 


Discovery of a new chemical, an amide 
ealled scabrin, was made by Martin 
Jacobson, USDA insecticide chemist. 
Early experimental trials with the new 
insecticide, derived by extracting the 
active principal from plants of the genus 
Heliopsis, (commonly known as ox-eye) 
showed it to be more toxic to houseflies 
than pyrethrum, which is the standard 
of comparison in laboratory tests. How 
difficult it may be to obtain the chemical 
from the natural weed source, and manu- 
facture it commercially, is not known. 
The effect of the chemical on_ insects 
other than the housefly, or what it does 
to man or animals, plants or soils, are 
subjects still to be explored. 


RED CHERRY PROMOTION 


The National Cherry Growers Indus- 
try Council and the National Red Cherry 
Institute meeting at Traverse City, 
Michigan, June 3, announced an ex- 
panded promotional program for the 
year ahead in making red tart cherries 
available to consumers more generally 
throughout the country on a year-round 
basis. Additional advertising at harvest 
time and during the traditional National 
Cherry Week in February will be car- 
ried on in leading publications. The Na- 
tional Cherry Pie Baking Contest will be 
further expanded in the year ahead, ac- 
cording to Edgerton Hart, Executive 
Secretary of the Institute. 

Growers from coast to coast who at- 
tended the meeting reported that pros- 
pects for the new crop were favorable to 
date, but in many areas it was still too 
early to predict what the crop might be. 
Present indications point to an ample 
supply for 1950 and unofficial estimates 
placed the 1950 crop about 10 percent 
ahead of the 1948 crop, processors report 
ing that the 1949 pack has moved readily 
and very little carry-over will be avail- 
able by the time the new crop is ready 
about August 15th. 
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CROP CONDITIONS 


BEANS 


GOLDSBORO, MD., June 10, 1950—String- 
less Beans: Acreage about the same as 
1949, but believe condition of the crop is 
much better than this time last year. 


HUNGERFORD, PA., June 9, 1950—String- 
less Beans: Crop partially planted; ex- 
pect to finish plantings next week for 
summer pack. Presently growing plants 
show thin stand due to prolonged wet 
May. Was necessary to replant some 
fields. 


PULASKI, WIS., June 14, 1950 — Snap 
Beans: Planting delayed but crop now 
looks good, and with favorable weather 
and growing conditions, should have a 
good yield. 


OWEN, WIS., June 6, 1950—Green & 
Wax Beans: Delayed planting until May 
25 account of cold weather, but planting 
now is well along and beans are going 


into the ground under favorable con- 
ditions. 


WISCONSIN RAPIDS, WIS., June 5, 1950— 


Gren & Wax Beans: Just finished 
planting, 


CORN 


MORRISTOWN, IND., June 8, 1950 — 
Corn: Finished planting yesterday. Corn 
that is up shows a good stand. Planted 
acreage a little less than half of last 
year. 


MARSHALLTOWN, IOWA, June 12, 1950— 
Sweet Corn: Below normal temperatures 
during May and early June have delayed 
early planting, germination, and growth 
by at least 10 days. Stands are good, 
moisture sufficient, and with good grow- 
ing temperatures forthcoming prospec- 
tive yields should equal last year. Acre- 
age has been reduced. 


NORRIDGEWOCK, MAINE, June 12, 1950— 
Sweet Corn: Planted about three days 
earlier than last year. Crop has had 
favorable weather thus far; showers two 
days after planting, then some hot days 
and then more rain. Borer “carry-over” 
infestation heavier than last year, we 
are told. Have contracted for two-thirds 
of last year’s acreage but since this is 
with our best growers the yield should 
be about five-sixths of last year. 


RISING SUN, MD., June 9, 1950—Corn: 
Contracted less than 50 percent of last 
year with less than half planted, which 
is late. Up to this week weather very 
unfavorable but it is much better now. 


AIRVILLE, PA., June 10, 1950 — Corn: 
Looking good but late. Acreage cut 25 
percent. 


PULASKI, WIS., June 14, 1950—Sweet 
Corn: Planting just about completed, the 
latest for a great many years. Stands 
that are up are beautiful and there is 
every indication that there will be a good 
crop. Season is getting short and an 
early frost would cut off the pack almost 
entirely. 


PEAS 


MORRISTOWN, IND., June 8, 1950—Peas: 
What promised to be a good crop has 
been ruined in the last two-days by a 
heavy infestation of aphis. We are dust- 
ing some fields but some of them are too 
far gone for dusting to do any good. 
Operations were scheduled to begin next 
Monday, but we have had to move the 
start up to tomorrow. Fields which did 
not show any aphis Tuesday are com- 
pletely covered this morning, Thursday. 
The lice are about two weeks early for 
this area. Crop will be only about 50 
percent of that promised a week ago. All 
in all this has been the worst season for 
planting all crops that we have seen for 
several years, and all of them are from 
two to three weeks late. 


OWEN, WIS., June 6, 1950 — Peas: 
Started planting about 10 days late but 
have now finished. Crop now beautiful. 
Soil conditions satisfactory at present. 
Enjoying summer weather. 


(Continued on page 18) 


Efficient ine Conti 


Interior view shows how | 
vegetobles progress through | 
the four bins along the ro- - 
tating carborundum rolls, 
for quick peeling with min- 
imum waste. 


is desired. 


invous Vegetable Peeler 


* Peels to 
° ne finishin 


“pe, fast and clean 


This mechanical FMC Peeler is specially designed 
for high capacity, low cost peeling of potatoes, beets, 
carrots, turnips, rutabagas, and other vegetables. Em- 
ploying the exclusive four-bin continuous flow principle, 
FMC Continuous Vegetable Peeler peels vegetables to 
shape quickly, accurately, and smoothly—with a mini- 
mum of waste. Special carborundum-coated rolls remove 
peels completely through a combination rocking-rolling 
motion, providing a higher net tonnage and exceptional 
saving to canners. Coarse or fine rolls can be furnished. 
Rubber rolls are used when smooth polishing effect 


FOOD MACHINERY 
AND CHEMICAL 
coeroration 
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EASTERN: HOOPESTON, ILLINOIS 


CORPORATION 
Canning Machinery Divisions 


General Sales Offices: 


FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL 


Write for full informa- 
tion, or call your nearest 
FMC representative 


WESTERN: SAN JOSE 5, CALIFORNIA 
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WEEKLY REVIEW 


Study Broader Buying Basis — Crops Not 
Promising, First Report Of Aphis Damage— 
Interest In Fish—Undertone Of Strength 
In Citrus. 


BROADER BUYING—lIt has been a 
long hard pull and it may not last long 
but distributors seem finally convinced 
that the last weak seller has been “elimi- 
nated” and there is general agreement 
that new pack replacements will cost 
more than the scanty spots when these 
can be found. And so at a time when he 
is generally a pretty tough customer, 
the buyer, this year, is very definitely 
interested in purchasing. Readers will 
recall that distributors May 1 stocks 
(the last report available) were well 
below the already greatly reduced hold- 
ings during the past year. What with 
the continuing cool weather curtailing 
delivery and stiffening the price of early 
southern crops—many of them cannot 
help themselves as the demand for low 
priced canned foods continues unabated. 


The tendency to buy a bit further 
ahead is not generally interpreted to in- 
dicate a return to old-time forward buy- 
ing policies but rather a desire to be in 
position to size up new pack progress 
without the necessity of entering an un- 
settled market as first supplies make 
their appearance. Then, too, there are 
always attractive prices on new packs 
when buying interest is slow as under- 
financed operators unload for expense 
money. Note well what “Midwest” has 
to say about Chicago buyers and Tri- 
States tomatoes. There’s little doubt that 
the bargains will show up as usual this 
year but there is every indication that 
the dip will not be as great nor will the 
period be so lengthy. It’ll be a bit more 
risky to peddle “water” this year and the 
75 cent minimum promises to cut the size 
of the pack of the smaller “financed” 
operators especially. 

An Indiana correspondent advises this 
week that acreage of tomatoes is a great 
less than estimated and in most cases 
less than last year so that it will be im- 
possible to pack more than 75 percent as 
much as “sales have been since last July 
1”. Tomato catsup, too, he advises will 
be in less supply than either canned to- 
matoes or other tomato products and but 
few buyers will be fortunate enough to 
have a good supply for the next 12 
months. The wise buyer, he opines, will 
protect his customer by future buying if 
and when the canner decides to name a 
future price. 


The Texas tomato pack is about at an 
end with indications of about a 70 per- 
cent pack 700,000 compared to a normal 
1,000,000 cases. One Texas canner under 
date of June 10 advised the trade that he 
was out of standard 2’s which had pre- 
viously been quoted at $1.10. The same 
list upped the price of 10’s from $5.35 
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to $5.60, stating that many other can- 
ners were asking more. 


CROPS—Interest in crop progress re- 
mains high. The spinach crop and pack 
is now disappointing history (27 per- 
cent below last year and 7 percent below 
avearge according to B.A.E.) with pro- 
rating in order. The asparagus pack is 
also grinding to a disappointing close 
with indications that some canners will 
continue to operate as long as there are 
any supplies available. A small Virginia 
Alaska Pea pack came to an end last 
week; The crop and pack has been re- 
ported as excellent. Maryland, like other 
areas, is late and while operations are 
underway on Alaskas on the _ shore, 
Maryland and Pennsylvania will not get 
started on sweets for another two weeks. 
Vine growth is especially heavy due to 
cool, damp weather but there is a short- 
age of pods not well filled. Prices are 
up over last spot quotations. Std. Alas- 
kas are offered at $1.10 and $1.25 for 
303’s and 2’s ungraded, while sweets of 
same quality are quoted at $1.15 for 
303’s. Wisconsin is three weeks late and 
bunching is almost a certainty unless, of 
course, we have one of those years when 
summer forgets to make its appearance. 
At present there seems every indication 
of this. For the first time since plant- 
ing begun, Maryland had four straight 
days without rain over last weekend but 
the temperature remained below normal. 

Another fine batch of crop reports 
direct from canners is included in this 
issue. Note particularly the report from 
Morristown, Indiana—This we believe is 
the first serious report of aphis damage. 


FISH—Interest and demand for fish is 
broadening as hot weather approaches. 
A short pack of salmon is apparently in 
the cards once again. This is an off 
year for Puget Sound Pinks which last 
year produced a half million cases. 
Southeast Alaska, the most important 
pink and chum area, will not begin oper- 
ations until the last of August. The pro- 
duction of Reds in Bristol Bay is ex- 
pected to be small this year. The Colum- 
bia River pack will commence again on 
the 24th. The catch for the first part of 
the current season was the smallest on 
record. The sockeye season on Puget 
Sound will begin the last day of July. 
A normal pack is expected in this area. 

Maine sardines are finally running and 
reportedly in good volume. The market 
for keyless quarter oils dropped below 
$6.00 during the week from an opening 
of $6.50. 


There’s fireworks brewing in the Tuna 
industry as Jap packed tuna continues to 


find its way into important markets in 
increasing volume. 


CITRUS — An undertone of strength 
in single strength citrus juices was noted 
during the week. Although under last 
year, the stock position is firm with in- 
dications of a sell out before new pack. 
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Present season is virtually at an end, 
Pack, movement and stocks as of May 27 
as reported by Florida Canners Associa- 
tion was as follows: 


PACK To May 271950 To May 28 1949 
Grapefruit sections......... 3,312,769 4,308,980 
Grapefruit juice ........... 7,096,073 8,704,667 
Orange 16,489,962 16,327,874 
Combination juice .......... 6,086,900 10,086,874 
Tangerine juice .............. 1,850,125 1,188,277 
Total 35,175,756 41,773,464 
MOVEMENT 
Grapefruit sections......... 1,943,209 2,984,775 
Grapefruit juice ............ 4,387,877 6,665,545 
Ora 12,145,343 15,231,772 
Combination juice .......... 4,612,184 8,727,147 
Tangerine juice ........... 865,711 743,413 
24,389,958 34,986,236 
GOODS ON HAND 
Grapefruit sections......... 1,477,872 1,339,531 
Grapefruit juice ............ 2,778,145 2,232,216 
Orange Juice 4,367,985 2,157,907 
Combination juice .......... 1,554,692 1,589,756 
Tangerine juice .............. 996,279 452,497 
Citrus salad 177,265 588,471 
11,347,238 


8,360,378 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Spot Call Broadening—Roulston Chain En- 
ters Voluntary Field—Tight Supply Situation 
On Tomatoes—New Pack Pea Prices—Corn 
Unchanged — New Pack Beans Offered — 
Pro-Rate Asparagus — Citrus Replacement 
Need Indicated—Study Cherry Crop—Car- 
ryover Fruits Strong—Jap Tuna Prices Up— 

Maine Sardines Break Prices Named On 

New Pack Sockeyes. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, June 15, 1950 


THE SITUATION—Contrary to usual 
seasonal trends, spot call for canned 
foods is broadening, rather than con- 
tracting. Distributors are watching in- 
ventories closely and, with the price out- 
look for most 1950 packs at least firm, 
they are coming into the market with 
more frequency to pick up canner carty- 
over offerings. Price trends, on the 
whole, are upward, with the exception of 
Maine sardines which again sold lower 
during the week. 


THE OUTLOOK — The prolonged 
siege of inventory jitters from which the 
trade here, in common with the rest of 
the country, has been suffering, now 
seems to be running its course. Tradi- 
tional inventory accumulation in canned 
foods, of course, is a thing of the past, 
but both chains and wholsealers are now 
showing more willingness to broaden 
their buying base. Hence, the outlook 
for a continuing sustained movement ap- 
pears favorable, with many buyers who 
have been limiting replacement purchases 
to 30 days’ requirements, at the most, 
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now more inclined to cover 45 and, in 
some instances, as far as 60 days ahead. 


A ROULSTON MOVE — The trade 
was interested this week in disclosure 
that the Thos. Roulston chain is launch- 
ing a form of voluntary group operation, 
whereby the chain will service indepen- 
dent retail grocery stores operating 
under a Roulston franchise agreement. 
Announcement of the move was made by 
Harry Socolof, prominent wholesale gro- 
cer here who recently acquired control 
of the Roulston operation. Nucleus of 
the new voluntary group will be some 
of the former Roulston units which have 
been sold to independent owners,—in 
some cases former managers of the 
stores for Roulston. 


TOMATOES—Carryover holdings in 
Maryland are reported at the vanishing 
point, with canners firm at $1.25 mini- 
mum for standard 2s. With new pack- 
ing not expected to gain much momen- 
tum before mid-July a _ tight supply 
position is in prospect for the next sev- 
eral weeks. California canners report 
progress in clearing out remaining hold- 
ing from last season’s pack, and are now 
holding standard 2'%s firm at $1.60 and 
fancy 2%s at $2.00, f.o.b. Reports from 
the Midwest note offerings of Indiana 
standards at $1.30, with extra standards 
$1.35-$1.40 and offerings limited. 


PEAS —New pack Maryland peas, 
good standards, were offering here dur- 
ing the week at $1.15 for 303s, pod run. 
Other offerings on standard 303s range 
all the way from a low of $1.05 for 
4-sieve to $1.15 for 3-sieve or ungraded. 
On standard 2s, the market ranges $1.15 
to $1.25, as to sieve, on standards. While 
midwestern canners have not named 
prices, reports from the area are more 
optimistic as to pack prospects, with an 
early run indicated. Canners in the 
Northwest are running on the new pack, 
with indications that the pack will be 
rather short, particularly in the smaller 
sieves, 


CORN — Demand for spot corn has 
languished during the week, and prices 
show no change, either in the East or at 
midwestern canning points. 


BEANS—Tri-State canners this week 
were offering new pack fancy French 
style 25 at $1.50 with 10s at $7.00, f.o.b. 
Carryover standards can still be had 
around $1.15, with extra standards at 
$1.25-$1.35, f.o.b. Southern canneries. 
Northwest canners have been getting a 
better call on carryover Blue Lakes, and 
the market on fancy 1-sieve whole is 
strong at $2.90, with 2-sieves cleaned out 
waa sieves ranging $1.95 to $2.65, 


ASPARAGUS — Pro-rates are gener- 
ally on the more wanted grades of grass, 
with the pack running considerably 
below normal. Many canners remain 
Withdrawn. 
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CITRUS—Chain store and super mar- 
ket buyers are reported looking the situ- 
ation over in Florida, and this may mean 
a break in the limited movement which 


. has characterized this market in recent 


weeks. Inasmuch as many distributors 
have been working against earlier pur- 
chases up to now, it is probable that 
mass distributors are about to step into 
the market in a fairly substantial way 
for replacements, which could accelerate 
the current firming-up in the market 
tone. 


CHERRIES — Reports of a bumper 
crop in the major r.s.p. canning areas 
are coming in for close study in the dis- 
tributing trades and not too much early 
pack buying is in prospect. Meanwhile, 
distributor offerings of r.s.p. cherries in 
the resale market have been increasing, 
with prices for 10s about $1 below recent 
asking levels as holders seek to unload. 


WEST COAST FRUITS—The situa- 
tion on carryover fruits, as might be ex- 
pected, is a strong one as canner carry- 
over cleanups progress. Business in 
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cling peaches since the first of the year 
reportedly has run well ahead of that for 
the comparable months for many years 
past. Where supplies are still available, 
choice 2%s halves are generally firm at 
$2.25 minimum, with sliced at $2.30. 
Freestone peaches are also well cleared 
from first hands. Canners are reported 
completely sold out on Bartlett pears, 
and fruit cocktail holdings are also at the 
vanishing point. Similar conditions pre- 
vail in the Northwest with respect to 
major fruit items. 


TUNA—Major development this week 
was a hike in prices for Japanese solid 
pack albacore, which carried the market 
up to a range of $14.25 to $14.50, an ad- 
vance of 50 cents per case. The imported 
product is moving well in volume out- 
lets. Meanwhile, the domestic situation 
was without change, current demand 
centering to a considerable extent upon 
the advertised brands. 


SARDINES—With the Maine sardine 
price again breaking, bringing canner 
selling prices down to $5.90 from the pre- 
vious $6.25 level, some distributors are 
talking the possibility of the return of 
nickle sardines at retail. Some of the 
supers in this area are now retailing 
quarters as low as 7 cents and should 
these low prices continue, sardines bid 
fair to regain their prewar popularity as 
a low-priced summer “special.” Mean- 
while, however, the sardine situation in 
California continues strong, with 1 tall 
naturals holding at $4.25 and ovals gen- 
erally at $6.00 per case, f.o.b. 


SALMON — Opening prices on new 
pack Copper River sockeyes were named 
during the week on the basis of $16.50 
per case for halves. No openings on 
other grades have been heard thus far, 
nowever. Meanwhile, with the new pack 
running behind schedule, more demand 
has developed for carryover pinks, and 
the market is firming up. Holders gen- 
erally quote tall 1s at $15.25 per case 
and upwards, with halves at $9.75 to 
$10.00. Chums are commanding $13.75 
for tall 1s, with halves at $8.50, while 
medium red cohoes are listed at $18.50 
for ls. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Trade’s Primary Interest In Crop Progress— 
Buyers Already Eyeing Tri-States For Cheap 
Tomatoes—Pea Replacements Badly Needed 
—Corn Unchanged—Citrus Firm—Cherries 
Finally Cleaned Up — Prices Going Up In 
Northwest—Fish Generally Quiet. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, IIl., June 15, 1950 


THE OUTLOOK — Although activity 
in the spot market continues lively the 
scarcity of attractive offerings has 
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swung the trade’s primary interest to 
crop progress and the early new packs. 
At the moment, buyers have their eyes 
on Wisconsin in anticipation of prices on 
new pack peas and an opportunity to 
replenish badly depleted stocks. How- 
ever, nothing has been forthcoming as 
yet because canners are proceeding very 
cautiously, preferring to sit tight and 
watch for further developments. So far 
fields generally look excellent. 

Planting of corn and tomatoes seems 
to have gone along in good shape al- 
though here in the Middle-west acreage 


‘will be less on both items, especially on 
‘corn. Asparagus has fallen down badly 


and it’s too early to know much about 
beans. 

From all indications there will be more 
forward buying and more S.A.P. orders 
from the new packs than there has been 
for many years. Present holdings in 
jobber’s hands are anything but heavy 
and with firm markets on most major 
packs buyers are looking forward with 
considerably more confidence. Canners 
should find a receptive market when they 
are ready to sell. 


TOMATOES—With prices firm or ad- 
vancing and remaining stocks dwindling 
rapidly, the trade are awaiting the first 
offerings of tomatoes from the Tri- 
States. Last year a lot of low priced 
tomatoes from the East were sold in Chi- 
cago and buyers are hoping they can 
duplicate such purchases this year, al- 
though there has been nothing to indi- 
cate, as yet, such will be possible. Spot 
stocks of standard twos from the Tri- 
States are offered here at $1.25 with 
local canners holding firm at $1.30. Ones 
are completely cleaned up and the few 
2%s left are held firm at $1.95. 


PEAS — The pea market has never 
been in better statistical position with 
the trade needing replacements badly 
right now. Spot offerings are for all 
practical purposes non-existent except 
for a few isolated instances. Unless 
forced by unusually hot weather the 
Alaska pack will not begin here until 
July 1st and by that time buyers will 
be ready to buy without much argument. 

The only prices to reach here from 
Wisconsin so far offered Fancy 1 sieve 
Alaskas in No. 2 tins at $2.65, 308s at 
$2.38% and 1s at $1.60. Fancy 2 sieve 
were quoted at $2.50 for twos and 303s 
at $2.25. 

CORN — This item is generally un- 
changed, although canners still show a 
wide range of prices. Nevertheless the 
market is firm at present levels with the 
average canner preferring to carry over 
any unsold stock rather than cut prices 
any further regardless of any situation. 
Local canners are offering Fancy whole 
kernel golden at a bottom of $1.20 for 
twos and $1.10 for 303s. Cream style is 
generally available on about the same 
basis. Extra standard twos are quoted 
at $1.05 and what little standard is still 
available is held at $.95 to $1.00. 
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CITRUS—There is more interest in 
citrus this week as recently published 
statistics on unsold stock showed very 
low holding of unsweetened juice of all 
kinds. This fact, plus a firm market, 
prodded buyers into buying ahead on 
natural juice and as a result some Flor- 
ida canners have slightly increased 
prices. Orange juice, sugar added, is 
now offered at $3.30 for 46 oz. and twos 
at $1.37%, up 10 cents and 2% cents 
respectively. 

Only a few single strength canners in 
Florida are still running in a limited 
way with concentrators taking most of 
the fruit suitable for processing. With 
any kind of movement at all during the 
summer, citrus should be pretty well 
cleaned up before the new pack. 


R.S.P. CHERRIES — After a very 
rocky season and a sloppy market, R.S.P. 
cherries finally hit bottom and are now 
well sold. Sour cherries, like all sweet 
cherries, moved very slowly for some 
time and then, with prices adjusted to a 
more favorable comparison with other 
fruits, came to life suddenly and cleaned 
up in short order. The last sales here 
were made on the basis of $2.15 to $2.25 
for twos and $12.00 to $12.50 for tens, 
which prices seemed to do the trick. 


NORTHWEST FRUITS—Faced with 
much higher costs and considerably small- 
er packs, most Northwest canners have 
either advanced prices or withdrawn 
from the market entirely. Although 
grower prices have not been established 
it’s quite apparent buyers are going to 
be faced with prices they will not like. 
Confronted with such a situation some 
canners have boosted prices on remain- 
ing stocks substantially. Fancy Elbertas, 
formerly quoted at $3.15 for 2% sliced, 
are offered at $3.40, an indication of 
things to come. Pears, Prune plums, 
and all berries and cherries from that 
section are in the same position. Prices 
are going up. 


FISH—Reports from Maine reaching 
here indicate that while the market gen- 
erally on quarters keyless sardines in oil 
is $6.50, canners might be receptive to 
$6.25 on sizeable orders. However, these 
may only be temporary as canners com- 
plain such prices are below production 
costs. 


The $16.50 price on Copper River sock- 
eye halves created little interest as the 
trade’s interest seems centered on addi- 
tional supplies of tall Reds. Generally 
business on salmon remains quiet. 


There is little change in the tuna situ- 
ation although supplies seem a little 
tighter and trouble, from the labor 
standpoint, may be brewing on the West 
Coast. California canners are still offer- 
ing Fancy light meat halves at $13.25, 
standard at $12.00 and chunks at $11.00. 

Small size shrimp in 5 oz. tins are 
offered here at a low of $3.75, with medi- 
um at $4.15 and large at $4.50. 
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CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Shipments Continue Heavy As Sales Drop— 

Spinach Movement Talk Of Trade—Canned 

Asparagus Pack Off As Frozen Production 

Increases Sharply—Cherry Prices More Rea- 

sonable — Difficulty Involved In Holding 

Down Peach Pack— Orange Crop Early— 
Fish Market Settled. 


By “Berkeley” 
Berkeley, Calif., June 15, 1950 


THE SITUATION—Sales have drop- 
ped off somewhat from recent highs but 
this is attributed more to badly broken 
canner stocks than to any lessening of 
demand. Shipments are still heavy and 
warehouse stocks are now close to sea- 
sonal size. In some lines, prices are con- 
sidered certain to be higher on new pack 
and this is encouraging the purchase of 
spot goods, which ran high in quality 
last season. 


SPINACH—The manner in which new 
pack spinach has moved off is still the 
talk of the trade. While there is some 
unsold, some feature brands are off the 
market and prorate deliveries are in 
order. Some canners made early sales 


for delivery during the packing season 
and accepted memorandum business on 
the remaining portion of the pack. It is 
largely on the latter that orders are 
being filled in part. Prices remain un- 
changed and no reports are had of sales 
on fancy at less than $1.30 for No. 2s, 
$1.60 for No. 2%s and $5.00 for No. 10s. 


ASPARAGUS — Asparagus canning 
will be over in a comparatively short 
time and the output will undoubtedly be 
less than that of last year. To June 3 
the pack had reached 1,869,367 cases, 
against 1,996,250 cases a year earlier. 
This year the pack of all-green trails 
that of white, while a year ago the re- 
verse was true. Last year the season 
was permitted to extend a week into 
July and it is likely the same will be 
done this year. During the past week 
a heavy wind whipped through the Delta 
district and production of asparagus 
dropped off as much as 25 percent. 
Freezers are handling more asparagus 
than last year. To June 3 they had pro- 
cessed 4,012,057 pounds against 2,523,- 
198 pounds a year earlier. 


CHERRIES—The canning of cherries 
in the Santa Clara Valley is expected to 
get under way within a week, but there 
are indications that the high prices 
hoped for by some growers will not ma- 


terialize. Earlier, it was predicted that 
canners would be paying about 14 cents 
a pound, but it now seems that 10 cents 
will be the general price for Royal 
Annes. The crop in the Stockton dis- 
trict, which comes on earlier, proved 
about 25 percent larger than expected 
and briners and others found their packs 
just about that much larger than antici- 
pated. This has had its effect on the 
later crop, as far as prices are concerned. 


PEACHES—tThe Cling Peach Advis- 
ory Board is working feverishly on plans 
for holding down the size of the canned 
pack and this is proving quite a compli- 
cated task. A 15 percent thinning has 
been ordered and careful inspection must 
be made to see that this is done. Grade 
sizes have also been stepped up, accord- 
ing to variety. It will probably be a 
month before prices to growers are set- 
tled upon and canners can come to a 
decision on opening prices. The spot 
canned cling peach market is firm, with 
few if any canners in a position to fill 
the average order in full. The same is 
true of freestones, with a firm grower 
market. This has been stimulated by 
Northwest canners making advance pur- 
chases in this field for the first time. A 
lot of pears have been moved during the 
past two weeks, many of the sales being 
of the clean-up variety, covering the 
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entire holdings of individual canners. 
This fruit will undoubtedly net growers 
a substantial increase over last season’s 
low prices. The outlook is bright for the 
handling of the full crop of apricots this 
season. The canned carryover is close 
to normal again, following two years of 
heavy surpluses, and the dried pack has 
been cleaned up. 


CITRUS—The California Valencia or- 
ange crop is about a month early this 
season and quite a volume of early busi- 
ness has been booked on juice on the 
basis of $1.55 for No. 2s and $3.60 for 
46-oz. These prices have been named for 
early shipment and are f.o.b. southern 
California points. 


TUNA—tThe canned fish market has 
settled down somewhat and most lines 
are rather quiet, although prices are 
generally firm. The tuna pack keeps 
well ahead of that of a year ago, but 
buying is a little cautious with featured 
brands making the best showing. Sam- 
ples of this fish are coming from many 
Pacific areas and the possibility of im- 
ports of importance has the trade on edge. 
Some tuna is coming from Japan and 
now Australian canners are investigat- 
ing the market. 


SALMON — New pack Copper River 
red salmon is being offered at $29.00 a 
ease for No. 1s and $16.50 for halves. 
Some has been moved at these prices for 
immediate delivery with individual pur- 
chases small. The rest of the salmon 
list is quiet, with no efforts made to push 
sales. 


CRABMEAT — Canned crabmeat is 
very difficult to locate, especially domes- 
tic pack. In Oregon and Washington the 
fresh market is caring for almost any 
crabmeat that can be offered. One can- 
ner is reported to have made a small 
pack for old-time customers, with this 
selling at $26.00 a case for halves. 
Minced clams are likewise in short sup- 
ply, even with the addition of the Alas- 
kan pack. 


GULF STATES MARKET 


Little Activity On The Production Lines— 

Season Shrimp Pack And Imports As Well 

Show Healthy Increase Over Last Year— 

Oysters Have Not Moved Out As Well As 
Last Year. 


By “Bayou” 


Mobile, Ala., June 15, 1950 


THE SITUATION—There’s little ac- 
tivity about seafood canning plants at 
present because not many shrimp and no 
oysters are being canned. 

Routine business is pretty much the 
order and replacement orders for canned 
shrimp are filled when the sizes ordered 
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are avaialble. Stocks of large size shrimp 
are pretty well cleaned up and buyers 
either take the small size shrimp or do 
without them. 

In the case of canned oysters, the buy- 
ing is practically over with, and very 
little movement of them is expected until 
early fall. 


SHRIMP—There was a big drop in 
the production of shrimp in this section 
last week over the previous week, as 
19,083 barrels were produced the previ- 
ous week and 11,990 barrels last week 
or a difference of 7,093 barrels. 

The canneries in Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi and Alabama received 5,017 barrels 
shrimp the previous week and 3,040 bar- 
rels last week, or a drop of 1,977 barrels. 

Landings of shrimp for the week end- 
ing June 2, 1950 were: Louisiana 5,166 
barrels, including 1,884 barrels for can- 
ning; Mississippi 1,538 barrels, including 
1,146 barrels for canning; Alabama 266 
barrels, including 10 barrels for can- 
ning; Florida (Apalachicola) 51 barrels; 
and Texas 4,651 barrels. 

As reported by all Market News offices 
last week, total holdings of frozen 
shrimp increased 610,863 pounds and 
were approximately 1,203,780 pounds 
less than four weeks ago. Total hold- 
ings were approximately 2,777,280 pounds 
less than one year ago. 


The canneries in Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi and Alabama reported that 17,069 
standard cases of shrimp were canned 
during the week ending June 3, 1950, 
which brought the pack for the season to 
715,523 standard cases as compared to 
555,711 standard cases canned during 
the same period last year. 


Importation of shrimp from Mexico 
showed a healthy increase for the first 
four months of 1950 over the same 
months in 1949. 

The total amount of shrimp imported 
during April 1950 was 2,211,633 pounds 
which was an increase of about 200,000 
pounds more than in April 1949. 


The total imports of shrimp for the 
first four months of this year amounted 
to 12,500,999 pounds—about 900,000 
pounds more than for January through 
April in 1949. 


OYSTERS—The production of gysters 
in Alabama this season showed an in- 
crease over last season, whereas in Mis- 
sissippi it showed a decrease. 

Production of oysters as reported by 
the Mississippi Seafood Commission for 
the State declined about 20 percent in 
1950 as compared with 1949. The Com- 
mission reported 161,974 barrels of oys- 
ters produced during the season just 
ended as compared with 202,602 for the 
1949 season. 


The production of oysters has stopped 
in this section, except the New Orleans, 
Louisiana area that is producing a few 
each week for the raw market, but no 
canning of oysters is taking place in 
any part of this section. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


Canned oysters this season opened at 
$3.90 to $4.10 per dozen for 438 ounce 
tins, but due to the sale of them having 
slacked up as the season got well under 
way, price cutting was resorted to by 
some of the packers and it is reported 
that the price dropped to as low as $3.50 
per dozen cans. 

The demand for canned oysters was 
better last season than this, because at 
this time last year almost 75 percent of 
the pack had moved out, but it is esti- 
mated that not more than 25 percent of 
this season’s pack has been sold to date, 

However, there is nothing alarming 
about this, due to the fact that it is more 
or less the case in normal times, because 
oysters do not usually move before early 
fall. 

For many years, a traditional idea 
among oyster consumers has been that 
oysters are only good to eat in the 
months that have an “R”, and while this 
may be a good rule to follow in the case 
of raw oysters, because the months with 
an “R” are supposed to be cold weather 
months and oysters keep fresh longer out 
of water, yet in the case of canned oys- 
ters it is different because the oys- 
ters are canned only in cold weather, 
when they are at their best—plump and 
fat, therefore canned oysters are as good 
and delicious in July as in January. 


CROP CONDITIONS 


PULASKI, WIS., June 14, 1950—Peas: 
Some wonderful stands in this area. Suf- 
ficient moisture and outlook is good. 


WISCONSIN RAPIDS, WIS., June 5, 1950— 


Peas: Just finished planting; normal 
acreage. Looks good. Aphis starting to 
appear. Two weeks later than usual. 


TOMATOES 
PUENTE, CALIF., June 5, 1950—Toma- 
toes: Contracted 80 percent of last year’s 
acreage with better land contracted. 
Yield should be equal to last year’s. 


MORRISTOWN, IND., June 8, 1950—To- 
matoes: Still setting plants and will not 
finish before some time next week. Sea- 
son backward because of too much rain. 
Very little resetting has had to be done. 
Southern plants are gone and _ next 
week’s setting will have to come out of 
direct seeded fields. Blocking out direct 
seeded fields has been delayed by too 
much rain so that plants have become 
so large that blocking out is strictly a 
hand job. 


MARSHALLTOWN, IOWA, June 12, 1950— 
Tomatoes: Transplanded tomatoes have 
had excellent weather conditions to give 
them a good start, and are doing nicely. 
Direct seeded tomatoes are considerably 
ahead of last year in growth, stand, 
vigor, and have a good chance of equal- 
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ling or surpassing 1949 yields. 
same as last year. 

GOLDSBORO, MD., June 10, 1950—Toma- 
toes: Our acreage is about the same as 
1949, but we would say that the condi- 
tion of the crop is much better than at 
this time last year. 

AIRVILLE, PA., June 10, 1950—Toma- 
toes: Just finished planting. Looks like 
a good set. Two weeks late. Acreage 
same as last year. 

HUNGERFORD, PA., June 9, 1950—Toma- 
toes: Plants set out on time; looking 
good at this time, although it is too early 
for any predictions. 


OTHER ITEMS 

PHOENIX, ARIZ., June 6, 1950—Peppers 
& Pimientos: Late and light in planting 
due to frost. 

MORRISTOWN, IND., June 8, 1950 — 
Pumpkin: Open field acreage looks good 
and pumpkin planted in the corn is 
all up. 

MARSHALLTOWN, IOWA, June 12, 1950— 
Pumpkin & Squash: Two weeks behind 
normal in planting and growth. Stands 
are good, however, and insect damage at 
a minimum. 

PULASKI, WIS., June 14, 1950 — Cab- 
bage: Not much being planted locally, 
and there may be very little available for 
sauerkraut. Probabilities are that neces- 
sary raw cabbage will have to be ship- 
ped in. 

Beets: 


Acreage 


Just being planted. 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


SEPTEMBER 7-9, 1950 — National 
Sweet Corn Festival, Hoopeston, III. 


SEPTEMBER 8-25, 1950 — Interna- 
tional Preserved Foods & Packing Ex- 
hibition, Parma, Italy. 


SEPTEMBER 23-26, 1950—18th An- 
nual Meeting, Packaging Machinery 
Manufacturers Institute, The Home- 
stead, Hot Springs, Va. 


OCTOBER 19-21, 1950—19th Annual 
Meeting, Florida Canners Association, 
Palm Beach Biltmore Hotel, Palm Beach, 
Florida. 


NOVEMBER 16-17, 1950 — Annual 
Fall Convention, Indiana Canners Asso- 
ciation, Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, 
Ind. 


NOVEMBER 20-21, 1950 — Annual 
convention, Pennsylvania Canners Asso- 
ciation, Penn-Harris Hotel, Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania. 


NOVEMBER 20-21, 1950 — 41st An- 
nual Convention, Iowa-Nebraska Can- 
ners Association, Hotel Savery, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 


DECEMBER 5-6, 1950—47th Annual 
Convention, Tri-State Packers Associa- 
tion, Atlantic City, N. J. 


JANUARY 11-12, 1951—Annual Fruit 
& Vegetable Sample Cutting, Canners 
League of California, Hotel Fairmont, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


FEBRUARY 17-21, 1951—Annual Ex- 
hibition, Canning Machinery & Supplies 
Association, Stevens Hotel, Chicago, IIl. 


WEEK OF FEBRUARY 18, 1951— 
Annual Convention, National Canners 
Association, Stevens Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 


MARCH 12-14, 1951—Anriual Meet- 
ing, Northwest Canners Association, 
Davenport Hotel, Spokane, Wash. 


MARCH 19-20, 1951—Annual Meeting, 
Canners League of California, Hotel 
Biltmore, Santa Barbara, Calif. 


APRIL 22-25, 1951—59th Annual Con- 
vention, U. S. Wholesale Grocers Asso- 
ciation, Miami Beach, Fla. 


FORM NEW FIRM 


Sidney Andorn, Alfred Berigda, and 
Edward S. Danks, Jr., all formerly con- 
nected with the Frank Price Corpora- 
tion, New York City food brokers, have 
organized Adorn, Berigda & Danks, Inc., 
and will conduct a food brokerage busi- 
ness with offices at 31-04 Northern 
Boulevard, Long Island City. 


CORRUGATED * 


East Brooklyn P. O. 


SOLID FIBRE 


BOXES 


Phone: Curtis 0270 


THE EASTERN BOX COMPANY 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


MORRAL CORN 


Either Single or Double Cut 


MORRAL CORN CUTTER 


Cream style or whole grain 


MORRAL COMBINATION 
CUTTER & COMMINUTING 
MACHINE 
Yor over-matured corn, 
makes all your corn fancy 


MORRAL DOUBLE HUSKER 
Lither steel or rubber 
Husking Rolls 


MORRAL BROTHERS, INC., Morral, Ohio 


GOOD EATING 


Only the very best 
is ever labeled 


PHILLIPS 
DELICIOUS 


PHILLIPS PACKING COMPANY 
CAMBRIDGE 


MARYLAND 
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N.C.A. BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
MEET 
(Continued from page 8) 


attributed to the products of the particu- 
lar manufacturer. At the conclusion of 
his report, Mr. Heaton read a letter from 
the chief of the legal division of the 
chain as follows: 


“T am pleased to inform you that our 
officers have decided to permit all sup- 
pliers who wish to do so to self insure 
the product liability risk, provided only 
that they furnish us with satisfactory 
evidence of their ability to discharge this 
responsibility. We shall accept as satis- 
factory evidence, a statement to the 
effect that the supplier is a member of 
the National Canners Association, pro- 
vided of course that a check of your 
membership list verifies this statement, 
or a_ satisfactory published financial 
statement, or a product liability policy 
in the limits previously outlined.” 


About the time this letter was re- 
ceived, the Claims Division heard from 
an association member who advised that 
the chain had requested written evidence 
of his company’s membership in the asso- 
ciation and the member asked to be fur- 
nished with a membership certificate. 
This was done and similar certificates 
are now available to all association mem- 
bers upon request. 


The Board heard a report of the 
pesticide hearings now being conducted 


by Food and Drugs by Raw Products 
director, C. H. Mahoney and authorized 
the appointment of a committee to con- 
sult with association staff and council 
regarding certain questions relating to 
industry participation in these hearings. 

Dr. E. J. Cameron, Director of the Re- 


search Laboratories brought the Board 


up to date on the status of recent devel- 
opments in the Federal Food and Drug 
Standards for vegetables. Dr. Cameron 
advised that the work on identity and 
quality standards for corn is virtually 
completed and that a proposed standard 
of fill for creamed style corn is ready for 
issuance. Work is still continuing on 
the standards for fill of container for 
whole grain corn, so also is the work on 
asparagus standards continuing. Hear- 
ings on the pineapple standards have 
been postponed to October 1951. 


1951 CONVENTION 


The report on the 1951 canner’s con- 
vention plans in Chicago was made by 
Secretary Carlos Campbell. Mr. Camp- 
bell reported that it was decided to hold 
the Convention within a period of a week 
because canners indicated that they 
would prefer to make some sacrifice in 
Hotel accommodations so that all phases 
of the industry could meet at one time 
and thus shorten the stay. Canners will 
be housed principally in the Stevens 
Hotel he announced. The specific room 
numbers will not be available for assign- 
ment in advance and there are other dif- 


ficulties to iron out which did not haye 
to be faced at earlier meetings in Chi- 
cago, due to the greatly enlarged atten. 
dance at current conventions and to the 
lesser facilities offered by Chicago 
authorities. 


Counsel H. T. Austern presented a re. 
view of recent administrative and judi- 
cial developments. Mr. Austern’s reports 
are one of the outstanding features of 
board meetings. 


Mr. H. C. Davis of Terminal Island 
Seafoods Ltd., Terminal Island, Califor. 
nia, reported on the current reciprocal 
trade agreements hearings which involve 
importation of foreign fishery products 
produced, it is charged—by Russian slave 
labor and cheap Japanese labor and al- 
lowed to enter this country in competi- 
tion with the products of American 
manufacturers. Mr. Davis complimented 
the association’s fishery products divi- 
sion for doing a good job in stage man- 
aging the appearances of industry repre- 
sentatives in these hearing and assisting 
in the preparation of briefs. 

The board authorized the appointment 
by the President of a committee to study 
aspects of the problem of membership of 
foreign firms in the association, and the 
appointment of another committee to 
study the question of the retirement of 
women employees at age 60 instead of 
age 65 as is now provided in the N.C.A. 
Retirement Plan. 


The Seventh Edition of 


“ Every 
Canner 
should 
have a 
copy of 
this 
work” 


$10 


Remi- 
tance 
With 

Order 


BALTIMORE 2, 


A complete, practical and up-to-date canners’ text- 
book, answering any questions that may arise relative 
to proper methods of canning. 
of processing vegetables, fruits, fish, meats, soups, 
preserves, jellies, sauces, etc. 


Published By 


THE CANNING TRADE 


The Canned Foods Authority 
20S.GAY STREET 


It covers every phase 


MARYLAND 


48 


Size 6x9, 390 pages, Beautifully Bound. 
Stamped in Gold. 
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